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ABSTPACT 

Two computer simulation models, arrived at by using 
System Dynamics 'fa systems analysis method for developing models of 
dynamic causal structures) , have emerged from work on thj^ dynamic 
differences between schools that are effective and ineffective for 
initially lew-achieving children. One model focuses upon the 
differences between effective and ineffective schools and th^ other / ^ 
provides. a basis for examining alternative policies f or transxorming/ 
ineffective schools' into effective on^s. Effective schools?^ provide, 
instruction that is appropriate and increasingly intense for / 
low-achieVlng students in order to improve academic achievement. In 
Ineffective schools, instruction is most appropriate and/intense for 
students, already achieving at or above their grade level. ;The 
first-stage models which supports the notion that Asa" school 
improves achievement through improved instruction, it can, also, over 
time, improve student motivation, provides a basis for developing a 
second-stage model intended to examine the interactions and feedback 
patterns ' affecting the expectations that dn turn affect instructional 
responses to low achievement. Schools that are moving ±&Ward 
effectiveness are characterized by rising expectations for low 
achievers, strong leadership, an orderly, disciplined ^nvirpnment, 
and the ability to attract new staff committed to an effective school 
philosophy. (WD> - ^ ' 
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• • ' • BACKGROUND w - ♦ 

It' has be'en more than a decade since Coleman, £1 £l . , 
f.ound -that "sclvools br\ng- littld influence .to bear [on a 
-child's ach-ievement that is independent, of his backgroui^d 
-and general cantext." (Coleman, et al * , 1966). Since t^hen, 
there have been numerous' methodological critiques^ of 
Coleman's work and-, mo^^ recently, a growing body of 
empirical work whi ch . s ugge s t s that, schools do make a 
difference. Both*^ types of work have been^ comprehens ively 
•reviewe^d. (e.g.. ^Averch, .et' al . , 197%; ,Batr and Dri^ben 
197 7*' £rd,mo nils , ,1 9 7 9 ; Fowle r , 1 9 8 0 ; ,Ru 1 1 e r , et al . , 1979) 
Scho|jJ effectiveness hap been studied . from two different 
pers^ctives. The first approach addresses the issue of the 
e xistence of effective scj^ools. An - ftf f k|ct i ve school is 
generally perceived as one in which typically low-achieving 
students. approach or exceed average midcTle-class norms of/ 
achievement in the basic skills^ of readiivg and mathematics 
Very often, this approach involves cSase studies of small 
samples of schools (Benjkmin, 1980; Brundage, 1980; P|ii 
Delta - Kapfr^. , 1980; Salganik,- 1980; Weber; 1971.). 
Brookoveri ■ et al.. (1980) used case studies to. verify and 
elaborate on the conclusions of their s'tudy of 68 Michigan 
public elementary schools. In the Phi Delta Kappa^ study 
(1979)» research data from, large-scale studies by other 
researchers was used to.^; colPaborate evidence collected in 
the' case studies. , 

Even though current research is based .Upon data 
'representing no more than a few years in a school's history, 
it suggests the existence of a relatively ^maiF number of 
"lighthouse" schools spread throughout the .country. These 
are schools . in which students, often minority and/or poor 
students, achtev? 'far better than home aW;SES variables 
would predict. Whether or ; not such schools exist as 
credible", stable ' e^nt It les In the long run is .an Issue that 
requires further longitudinal research. 

te ' second. research perspective focuses ■ upon the 
Ive dimensions of effective schooling. This research,. 
, has. taken two ,di rect Ions . Most of. the exta'ht 
research, "sonie of it experimental In design, has studied 
teaching processes and their effects upon basic skills 
achievement. This body of work, characterized for examplfe. 



by the R^ginning 
(Fisher a , 

va r iab lie s which 



for 
1979 

the 
and , 

is 



Bl o om . 



especially 
Be rliner , 
19 79). Of 
ma^gerae n t 
imp o r t a nee 
r^ searchers and economists 
within schools (Dreeben & 
Wiley, 1976; Thomas, lj?77). 
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Teacher. Evaluatiiin Study in California 
1978 X, has identif i^jd a number of process' 
are associated with bisic skills learning, 
traditionally 1 ow-p^a ch t^ev i.ng students (cf . 

19 76 ; ffed ley\ 1 979 ; Ros-enshine , 



va r idus ' 
use of t i me 
underscored 



processes, studied,, it is the 
that seems ,mast important. This 
by • the wo\k of educational' 
oh r Mto urce ' Allocation to and 



Thomi 



1 9^0;\Harnischf ege r & 



A smaller body of research is beginning 
focuses upon * the organ iza t io na 1 context 
in struction . This .research attempts 

of 



the 



to . 

effective 



organizational properties 
Brookover, 1979 ; -^Edmonds, 1 979 ; Rutter et 
literature suggests that ef feet ive schools,^ 
ineffective schools, are^characterized by^ 
attitudes and propertied: 



emerge which 
I f^ effect i v e 
escribe the 
chool. (cf. 
^ 1979) The 
ontrast to 
f o llowing 




A ^concern about /fhe achievement gap for 
children and a c6mmitment to either erase 
or to keep it from spreading; 

Th'is concern'^ and comif(|tment is shared 
teachers and administrators; 



3. There ^ a strong 
lead e-r ship — usually 



and cons istent 
the role of the 



ins t rue t iont\l 
principal ; 
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The principal and staff manage the resources 
have (time and peo'ple ) efficiently; ^ 

Th%re is an aca.demic focus and^ a st rhfi^ e'hi p* h a s i s 
onJthe acquisition of basic skills. Efforts are 
made to < maximize the amount of aca-demic learning 
time; , . 

The schoolenvi r onme nt is orderly and quiet; 

Both the teachers ;and/ the principal have high 
expectations of s^ucc^^s for all children. Staff 
members fee?l that they are in controL ahid have the , 
power to help every student achieve; 

careful nlonitoring of student academic 
achievement and this i nf o rma t i on i s used to modify 
and imp rove the existing pro grams; 



There is a 



There is X)tP, one yO rga niz a t i onal or instructional 
pattern that en^uYes success; 

Students spend, less time in small group work. 
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independeN^t a"ctivitiesi and unsupervised seatwork. 

Three aspects of' research on ef f ect ive school^s | have been 
under-represented In the work done to date. The\kirst is a 
focus on the interaction effects of va riab le s . \ At a 1980 
sy.raposiura of the American Educational Re s ea rch Afe s oc i a t i on 
titled, "Toward More Promising Paradigms fop Und^e rs tanding 
Schooling," a common call was spunded nhich, emphasized the 
need to pursue the interaction of variables as they r6lat,e 
to effective schools. This-call echoes that of Rutter, et^ 
al . ( 19 79), who suggested that the " cumulat ive effect of . . 

various social factors was considerably greater than the 
effect of any of the individual factors on their owrx." 
(emphasis in 'the original) Second, there is at this point in 
tirae'^no body of research which describes the process by 
Which and the conditions under which schools move over time 
To levels of greater ^ot lesser e f f e c t i vene s s • ' Third, 
perhaps more crucially, ^ the re is no clear body of theory 
which distinguishes at' th^ level of deep structure between 
schools which are effective and ineffective for 
traditionally low-achieving students. Neither is there 
theory to account for changers in school effectiveness over 
time. The s choo 1 e f f e c t i ve ne s s models that have appeared in 
the literature (cf. Bloom, 1976; Centra & Potter, 1980; 
Fisher et_ a_l ; , 1978 ; Ha rn i s ch f ege r & Wiley, 1976; Leinhardt, 
1980) are, by and large, static linear models which . minimi Zre 
the importance of feedback effects. 

The purpose of the current work has been to respond at 
the level of synthesis arfd theory-building to the need for a 
systematic conceptualization of (1) the dynamic di^fferences 
between schools which ate effective and ineffective for 
initially low~achievi ng children; (2) the feedback structure 
which, governs the transitional path from one to the other; 
and (-3) t he i n t e rac t ion effects among key variables. *In 
addition, we have translated the emerging theory into two 
computer simulation 'models; one to focus simply upon the 
dynamic differences between effective ' and ineffective 
schools; the second to provide a basis .for examining 
alternative policies for t rans f o rmi ng ' i ne f f e c t i v-e schools 
into effective ones. The^ simulation models help, to assess 
the theory's consistency with extant knpwledge, its 
recognizabili ty to experiencedf observers, and its utility in 
examining policies to increase school effectiveness. 

« 

In this paper, which constitutes a preliminary report of 
work still in .progress, we will describe (1) the essential 
theoretical perspective whi^h has emerged from reviewing 
available research findingsi, (2) the results ,of our work 
with a simple, first-stage model to represent and test that 
perspective., and (3) our current conceptualization of a more 
detailed 'model whose purpose is to facilitate the 
examination of trade-offs, among alternative policies to move 
schools tow^d conditions of greater effectiveness. 
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viPOR^'^^^AL PERSPECTIVE: ON THE DIFFERENCE" \y 

^^:^ijEEN ^^fective ineffective schooling 



* 

^^ nrt-"!^ .tanC^Pistemol^elcal assymptlon under-lylng 
workmen v^^" In ^yS'^^™ Dynamics [l] ^isthat tlieory 

tran^^d^^S gimpJ^ de^c r ipi^^on , no, matter Ho 
the ,nK ^t^.otl^" mav l'^* - TWeo'^ies a 



thl 



the ipt^tv-iptl^" may 

XS""^.. describe 
be 



c oin e 0 

ef f ojr; 



ow richly tfxtured 
are secon c i- o r d e r 
but 



are 




T Weo^^ ^ s 

not ^^at is, bAit how. what is 
explanatory. Theories 



represent 

d e V e 1 opoaen_taj. dynamics by wh ich 



Pectl^^* 



,"^6 gtrucfural in 
the ' ' " 



theore t ical 
nat ur e i 



Syst^fo^n lies f strucfural in nature. That is, they 
seek ^di^H^iain Causal dynamics of problems in terras 

the a%ih*^^Le-- ^"S^ dominance— over ti 

^^."'',oi For ... _ ^ B,;. dvnamiclfit. t 



explanations 



That 



is, 

of 

Lrae of feedback 

strucJ^aK^S^-fZ] or "the tei^" dynamicist, the most highly 
acgr^^rt^ 'voiaf^'^io^ of ^he causal dynamics of a problem is 
refe^^^^t^'as "dyna-nic hypothesis." /in the following 

o a _ defi g ^'effective schooling 




ref 
para^' 



problem" 



analy ^ 

over 
and . -p^ 

paraa cV 

Jay v/ 

Pres^'d^ 
Alex-^' 




sel f ^'(^e^ 

/ f eedU^o^. 
^ehaV^el, 

vai^i^^eci 
the ^, 

syst^' 1 
val 



.wag- 

fli^ ove 

. the '^^ntr 
detail 



IS a particular form of systems 
developed a'V.^-I-T.. during th6 late 
refined in a variety/ of applications 
P ce'^'^^ry. It include^ a setr-of tools 
afl bver-arching ^ perspecV^ve — for 
,„ ini^'-'-^ t ion models of dynamic 



more 



fugh 



.68) 

^ba^;, St 
■ s ^"'ong 



causal 
i.s the "inward 
importance of 
of Problem systems, 
introduction to System Dynamics 
lesf of SxllSJa±> (Cambridge, MA: 
Reenter, George P. Richardson 
III, JLllLELodujctJ-On t^ 



P^ai-chlng perspective 
ctive emphasizing the 
dynamic 

ed 
nc i 



IP 

^■^■^/rthe H 
the /one 

-ys-tef; I 



«^ *"°iabi 
e he* 



f e 



1 

c^"^ 80 
teJ0f^-"^^tu 

cfiacact 
A a 



see 
MIT 
and 

S xg tem- , Dynamic s 
^Cai"^^^ld"geT^^^A ' MlT^Press, In pfesslT~ 
ruct^^^s are of two general types, 
feedback structures include causal 
variables which' are mutually 
relationship between wages and prices 
ics^ of Inflation and depression to 
ept £ositiZ-^-- fe^edjLac.!!. "Negative" 

^characterized by" their goal-seeking 
. system, fo^ example, is a negative 
n su^^ a system, the effect of one 
s th^ opposite of the cou n t e r ef f t of 
^po'n th^; — fTrst . In th'e eheriilbstat 
on as' the temperature goes dow,n and 
^es up. Whereas positive feei^back 
d by* runaway .behavior such as 
fggdback systems tend to stabilize 



e 

y nafO 



es 
re g 
eri^e 



s uc 



h as the the rmos ta t se 1 1 ing • 
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. which we are addressing and our dynamic hypothesis about it. 
The Effect ive Schooling Problem ^ 

The first task for the system dynamicist involves 
defining the problem as, precisely as possible. Problems are 
defined in terms of d 1 sc r epa i^c i e s over time between existing 
and desired conditions. This impli.es the s pe c i f ic a fe i on of 
Indicators of the pro_blem , preferably In quant i ta tlve^o\^m , 
and the depiction of the problem discrepancy as a phenomenon 
which persists over time, f 

For many educators (an4 otheVs concerned with education) 
the continued failure of mo^t schools to, educate effectively 
initially 1 ow-ach iev i ng students (ma inly students of 
minority low SES status) constitutes a s ign i f icafrt 

educational problem (cf. E?.dmonds, M9 79;-' Kozol/, 196 7; 
Silberman, 1 9'lo') . The assertion of such a problem implies 
the existence of a perceived discrepancy between the 
historical level of achievement (in reading, for*example) 
and some "desired" level of achievement. Tl^s/, it is^c^mon 
\in the literature on effective sc ho ol i ngN;^oyf ind references 
to the persistent, and widening gap in reading achleve^nt 
between poor and middle-class 'children. 



^This oft-cited "gap*; is typical oft a^set of 
d-isc repancies between observed and /desired indicator trends 
by ''which, system dy nami c 1 s t s d ef 1 ne prottlem^s. This 
discrepancy can be displayed.^n the form of .graphs. One 
could plot over time, for exfl^le, the growing discrepancy 
in reading scores of .initially poor readers f r om » gr ad e ey e 1 



/ 
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norms as they prdceed through school (se^ Fi.g. 1). 



AVERA.OE 
GRADED LE\?EL 
OF 

. ACHIEVEMENT 



\ 



5 - 



■ . 4 



3 - 



2 - 



1 - 



K - 




T- 

2 



T" 

6 



COHORT GRADE LEVEL 



Fig. 1. ) REFERENCE BEHAVIOr'mODE FOR THE 
FIRST-STAGE MODEL. ' , * 



The proFIera could also be^ displayed grajjhically asj^^ the 
,continue<r^discrei^a)ncy over many years in the average sixth 
grade readjLng Tsc^es of cohort groups'whose initial reading 
or reading readiness scor^ were high,^ average and J.ow a^ 




s 



[ 
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I' • 



t- i 



the time they first ente re_d. school (N^see fig. -2) 



JNiriAlxV .HIGH ACHlg^/fc'ftS 



. GRADE 
. LEVEL 
OF 

^ACHIEVEMENT 




4 . 



3 - 



Fig 



TIME 



/ 



Average Sixtlu-Grade Reading Achieve- 
ment Scores Over Time of Initially 
High, Average-, and Low-Achieving 
Cohort Sub-Groups in. Ineffective and 
Trans'ltional Schools. 



^ Graphs of this kind- are usua-lly cal^led "reference 

behavior" graphs. They depict the problem, graphically In 
•Ways.' which can be referred to l?ter In .analyzing the 
perceived causes of .the problem and, eventually, In 
assessing the degree to which the model Is able to ^epjroduce 
the problem It. was constructed to address. Vj^ 

The^ Dynamic Hy gothesls 

After- defining the problem and Its related, reference 
behaviors, It Is necessary to have a broad s«-nse of the 
e.ssentlal dynamics. of the problem system. One Aiust Imagine, 
wl thout a 



lot of detail,-, the' Haslc elements which are 



ERIC 
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causing the problem and the fundamental 
relationships among them which can be 
producing the problem ov^r time. This 
h y p o t h e^\^ ^ /~ 



causal f oorl back 
hy po t ho s 1 r cmI a s 
is the /dynamic 



In the problem of the widening redding achievement gap 



we argue 
which are 



described above, 
between schools wniun <4ic , 
initially'low-achievin^ cjyi Id ren 
between Obse rve d Ac h i gv &me n t 
A ppi'opriateness of I ns t rue 1 1 on wh 
different achievement groups, 
research on "Direct Instruction, 



that the /fundamental difference 
ef foCtXve and Ineffective for 
lies in the relationship 



and the ' lil^je n s ijtjr 5JL4^ 
Ich the * ^ 
(Based 

[3] It 



school delivers to' 
u p on cons iderable 
is assumed ttiat in 
there is a direct; 
Intensity /a nd 



all schools , effective and i n(rf f e c t i ve , 
causal , relationshipy between the 

appropriateness of Instruction and the rate at which 
children, especially poor children, learn to read (Benjamin, 
1980; Medley, .1 9 79 ; Rosensh I'ne , - 1 9 79 ; Salganik, 1 980). We 
hypothesize that effective schools provide instruction to 
low achieving students whith is appropriate «ind 
in order to bring their reading achievement 
Vlevel (see Fig. 3 'In these schools, 

performance is the ^ormvfor all but clearly 
children. [4+ _^ 



more - intense 



up to 
grade 



grade 
level 



e X c e p^t i o n a 1 



4^. 



^(D Direct 
Ro s^^nsh i ne 



instruction has been definetl (c.f 



^ (1979)/: as beitig <1) academically focused-, (2) 

teacher directed instruction ufe ingV sequenced and structured 



materials, 
priate and 
pr^ovlded) , 
prac t ic?, 
s e« t -wo rk . 



(3) grouping students f ot: - le a r ni ng (where appro- 
whe^.e close monltoriJig a\d ^^pervision can hje 

(4) emphasis^ on factual q ije s t i<>ns^d, controlled 

manageraei/t of -^'ft^d ent s during 



and (5) careful 
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ACHIEVEMKNT 




APPKOPR lATENKSS 
INTENSITY OF 
INSTRUCTION 



AND 



Fig. 3 



STUDENT MOTIVATION 
TO LEARN 



The Dynamic Structure of the Effective School 



for Low Achieving St^dents^ 



In the ineffective school, ia 
and a ppropriate for. children v^lpl^s 
grade "level 



o r 




uction is most i n teniae 



;hievement is already Jti: 

^ above and . incre^^^ngly less intense arid 

Appropriate for children who read further and. further behind 
grade level (see Figl. 4). The expectations for low achieving 
students are below gtade level. Teach^ers assume they cannot^ 
overcome the. familt and environmental conditions that, 
contributed to the \ initially low achievemen-trr~\ Schools . 
cannot p(al^.. a d^iffere\ce and the low achievers are "written 
off". 



I 




/ 



[C] The plus amd rijiiius . signs' ift the^J>/ure i nd ica te j^yhe 
pol arity of the relationship ^between two variables. For 
example , a plus sig-n between raotlvat;lon and. achievement 
means that as motivation -increasei/, achievement will also 
rise and as motivation decrease^?, achievement decreases. 
The minus sign brfcween achievement and instruction meaps 
that as, achlev^ent falls, instruction becomes more 

ntense, and ice versa. 
( . .,- \ . ■ , 
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ERIC 




APPROPR lATKNKSS 
INTKNSITY OF 
INSTRUCTION 



AND 



STUDENT MOTIVATION 
^ TO LEAliN 



Fig. 4 



The 
for 



' ^ 0 ' 

"Inerf ective 



Dynamic St ruct lire of the 
1^1 t^'ally Low Ac^hieving Students 



School 



u 

thus, the "dynamic^ hypo'^hesis'*, i s that effective schools 
are characterized by ''^negative fe€dbaok** b^e,twjm?n Observed^ 
Achievement and Ap,prop r^i a t eneas and l.ntensit'S^ of ns t rue t^ on 
(where lower achievers get more intense instruction) and 
Jffief f ect ive schools .are characterized by ''positive feedback** 
^in which lower ^c^icvers get lels appropriate . and intense 
\lnst ruction)^ Effective schools exhibit/ g oa 1 -s e ekii ng 
feveha)^i^or. Grade ^ level sl^andafds constitute the' performance 
goals fo^, initially 1 Jw-a ch i ev i ng students. InefLectlye 
schools, in contrast, afe char ac^t-e r i zp d b]^ s el f - r e i nf o r c i ng 
attexns of success (for igitii.liy high-achieving students) 
and faiau^e (for initiajly 1 ow-a clf i ey i ng st/idents)!^ ( ^ee 



footnote [2], Supra, 
The ' ^i rst-Stage Mode 1 



pp. A . ) 



to represte n t 
( a^^ i nd i ca^t ed 
model. Thie 



t h-^ dynami c 
in Fig. 3 & 
purpose of ' 
to which 



A model - w)as .constructed - 
hypothesis irC^^'its simplest form 
4). This^| 'Vas the f i f-s t -s t ag e^' 

formulating this model was to examine the extent 
the dynamic hypothesis, w,tth all its' simplifying 
assumptions , - could account for 'the \ achievement patCer^is 
observecj historically in effective and i n ef f ec t i va schc^^lsw 
Specifically, we wefcie Interested In seeing^ wh^^her '^tlie 
model. •whe* run on the computer, wbulfl otrt 



firs t-s tage 
achievferaent scores 
low^achieving students 
of Elementary schooling. 




ifiitially high-, 
ich were consistent 
1th' 



ave r ag« - , ' J^^J 
oyer, si^^r yi^ri 



J- 
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the., patterns illusFrated intit^ Reference Behavior Graph 
"shown ii>Fig. 1 ( Supra , p*. 6^K^ 1 5 ] . ^ 

f First-Stage Results ^ -5,^ * ^--^^ 

three' test runi» were made with the first-stage model, 
the first of these, the Bas^e Ruji, was designed to^^st the 
•extents to' which the. model 'was able to reprodu^e^ the 
' ref etverice Whavior^'(see' Fig. 5J-. 



[5] At this point, it may be useful 'for the- reader to 
take particular note of the two Reference Behavior Graphs 
(Figs. ' 1-2; Supra , pp. 6-7) ' They represent two related 
views ^f effective schooling. The first graph (Fig. 1) 
displays the typical patteras of progress through elementary 
schoo* of a single peer cohort , broken out into three 
sub-groups based upon initial-- achievement. The dynamic 
hypothesis speaks essentially to this reference behavior. 
It suggests a structure which can account for tljese patterns 
of differential achievement in effective -and ineffective 
schbois. However, implicit in this structure and in these 
patterns of differential achievement ofa single age-cohort 
is another set of patterns which describes the achievement 
of successive age-cohorts in the school over Idng perioda of 
time. The longitudinal effectiveness of the schooj A.n 
teaching initially high-, .^average-, and low-achieving 
students "can be represented, for example, by depicting the 
avefage 6th-grade achievement of each sub-group e'ach year 
for m'ultiple years. The second Reference Behavijir Graph 
(Fig. '2) addresses this ifsue. Whereas- the first-stage 
model is directed toward examining the dynamics of single 
cohort progressf\on, the second-stage model, to be described 
TTtrr' i-B the; faper. is "directed toward examining the 
dynamics of changing school effectiveness over time. 
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Fig. 5. FIR5T-STAGE MODEL: BASE RUN 
taii=. 8 5,^9 , . 9 5 , 1 , 1 . 05 , 1 , . 9 5 



u = upper cohort achievement 
a =» average cohort achievement 
1 = lower cohort achievement 



-1. 

1980.1 - a - -u- - 
1 a u 



ACHIEVEMENT • 
2. V . ^ 5. 8. 11 



. . • 1 a u . . 

T IME . ■ 1 . a " • . 

.1 a .u 



1 a u 

1 . a 



It can beseen tliatthe base r^in/ / ^'^^f the first-stage 
model closely approximates the r^efe.ren(^^^^^ behavior. .The 
initially-average achdevers . proceed? nd'rmaM f rom grades one 
to -six. Average achiey^Tiffent is l,r;igh;t ^ o grade level. 
Initially-high dchievers, ove r /the ,si:X; -year s of elementary 
schooling, widen^rtheirr achieveraenl;:';; ,a over \he 

initi-ally-average achievers whlife^ t i t ial lyjl ow 

achievers' fall further behind. T^is/ i the classic picture 
of cohort' progression ;in a t cad i t i.ohal: ( i . e . , . i nef f e ct ive ) , 
school. ' • •■ >■ , !: ■ JHf 

The next two model riiirs repres'en't /if forts to alter the 
relationship between ^dhievement arid tijb appropriateness and 
intensit? of instruction f o r ^. 's t udpi t s achieving below 
grade-level staridards; . .The Hr^t three . numbers in the 
"table • function" (sh>wn in th:6,, figure heading) affect 
instruction for low-achl«vlng studen,^'s> Initially, in the 
Base. Run (Fig. 5 ) ,; the. t ab le W.laes.| f o r low-achievers are 
less than one, representing the , d.imiolshed appropriateness 
and intensity of Ins true t ion « ( e.. g, v^*^ engaged time). 

Research shows 'this is typ^ca.V^ of low-a.chievers in 
Ineffective schoo^Js (Brbokover, ejt,:;^. , 19 79; vl^ist, 19 70; 
Stallings , 1980) Bidwell .and Kas5ltd;a argue, f Q,r . examp 1 e , 
that there are forces oper^tting:- w;^ thin the Instructional 
units that cause /stratif ication -:-;o:fvresources among students 
indifferent achievement «rqup:§^UW p. 413). In Policy 
Test No. 1 (Fig.- 6), the resulfs" .are shown of a moderate 
shift in these .fcaVle values to -va'li);f(s above one. 



Fig. 6. First-Stage Model: Policy Test N^o. 1 
Creating Negative Feedback for Low Acv|,ieving Studeiit's 
and No. feedback for Sigh AchieVifig Students 
Between Achievement and Instruction ^ 
t taii«l . 1 , 1 •08, 1*03, 1 , 1 , 1 , 1- ' ^ 



i u = upper c<^9rt achievement 

a = ave rage >c oho r t achievement 
' ;i = lowe.r cohort ''achievement 
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TIME' 

^ / 
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1 ' a 
•. 1 



a 



. u 

a a 
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/ 



This s^tructurar change produces o!ily Che most modest of 
results, hardly discernible on the graph. One might be 
tempted to reach tjie' not unusual conclusion that. there is 
little the school 6an do', to significantly affect the poor 
learning of these students. However, the next policy run 
suggests an alternative hypothesis. In this run "(Fig. 7), 
the' table values are sJiPf engthened representing a stronger 
effort by the school to.lntensify instruction systematically 
for low-achieving ^students. 
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Fig. 7. Tirs t-Stage- Model: PolicyvTest No. 2 
St'reAgthening Nfe'gative Feedback for Low Achieving Students 
and Maintai,ning No Feedback for High Achieving Students , 
✓ " Between Achievement and Instruction 

C ' t taii»2, 1 .7 , 1 



.4,1 



,1.1.1 



u 
a 
1 



upper cohort achievement 
average cohort achievement 
lower cohort achievement 
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• al / 
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An expl^n 
the mode 1 dyna 
c h lid r e n a r e i 
sugge s t s , 
learning 




onsistent with a detailed examination of 
.suggests not.. that inijtially low-achieving 
jable of reaming but rather that, as 'Bloom 
initial 'low achievement leverages against further 
Equality of learning outcomes may ^require 



inequality of treatment at certain stages of the learning 
process if children are to attain equality of outcome. 
(Bloom, 1976, pp. 215-217). 

What the model suggests is that deliberate 
countermeasures on the part of the school must be effective 
enough to overcome the a ve r s ive , ef f e c t s of lov^ motivation. 
Itself an effect of previous low achievem.e nt . ^igss 3and 4 
display ' the presumed unalterable reality of the mutual 
of achievement and motivation. The reciprocal 
between achievement and motivation is taken 
to be part of what can be called the "physics 
The school can't change the relationship , 
itself , but to^^e extent that it can improve achievement by 
improving instruction, it can also, over time, improve 
student moXiv.ation (Atkinson e^ al. , 1976 ; Kolesnik, 1978; 
kusaell, 1971; Watson, 1963). Thus the rewards of skillful 
>a^d the penalties of incompetent instruction would seem to 
be .visited exponent ially upon the students, especially the 
Icw-a^^chleving stadents. 



r^inf orcemettt 
relationship 
theoretically 
of reality. " 
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* T . 

V 4a theoretical perspective on f^iE TRANSITION 
FRol^ INEFFECTIVE TO EFFECTIVE' SCHOOLING . 
■ ^- • 

^ .Having examLfted and tested . our dy nami c- by po t he s i s about 
the primary st/uctuj:al differences between effective and 
ineffective scJiooling, our next tasks were (1) to elaborate 
in sufficient /detail the nature of the interactions Ground 
expec tat ions that produce- different instructional responses 
to low-achievement *-in e^ f/ect ive and inef 'f ect ive s^chools a^d 
(2) to rep resent enough, structural eleraents--e.g. fJ^J'/ot 
teaching, lea^rning,' and lead ersh ip--t o permit the an^l^s^ii 
of different strategies for producing i^or^ effective 
schools. We have been particularly interested in analyziag 
the strategic tradeoffs under ^' conditions of limited 
resources. 

■ ^ ' • . • • . 

Resources are important (as Policy Test Nol 2 (Fi-g. 7) 
shows ). If enough re Sources, can be channeled to initially 
low achieving students, t he i r pe rf o rma nc e can be raised to 
grade level standards L But from what » source ^ the^se 
resources come? How should they be Allocated'? We wanted^'to 
formulate a model which would facilitate c cyns id e r a t ion of 
the effects on the t r a ns i t io n^ r a t e of alternative decis ion 
rules^'about the allocation o^f staff arTd admin is t r a t i v e t ime 
(1) between instructional artid non-instructional activities, 
( 2 ) be twee^f^ ..r ead ing and other sub jec t s , and ( 3 ) , among the 
high-, average-, ^ and low-achieving groups; of students. What 
are the relative trade-offs, for example, of allocating 
additional time to dealing directly with student behavior 
vs. putting more t%e into instruction or staff development? 
What are the lijc^ly effects, short- and long-term, of, 
shifting ins't rue tib.'nal time from ' other subjects to reading? 
Is it more effecftlve in the long . run for' the principal to 
invest time li)/ instructional leadership or in seeking 

external resources for the school, etc.t 

»>#■'' 

To address".; these kinds of policy issues', we formulated a 
second-stage # model. This model had to incorporate 
cans iderably -more structural detail than the first-stage 
mode^. The kxnds of policy questions listed- above guided 
our decisiojiis about^ the level of detail and the inclusion or. 
exclus ion 'of / vkr ialTles in the model. In the ndxt section of 
the p.aper, we describe the major cha rac t e r 1 s t i^c s dnd 
assumptions of the second-stage model. ' . ' 



G^e n e r a 1 Structure 



/ 



Schools exist to provide instruction. This process is 
illustrated ' in Fig. 8. Teachers have expectations for 
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student achievement- 



PRINCIPAL 
EXPEOrrATIONS 
FOR ACHIEVEMENT 



STUDENT, ^ 
ACHIEVEMENT • 



STUDEIiT 
MOTlVAtlON 






TEACHER' 
EXPECTATIONS FOR 
^ACHIEVEMENT 



TEACHER 
ACHIEVEMENT 
DISCREPANCY 



APPROjP^IATRNESS 
' AND INTENSITY 
INSTRUj^TION 



PRINCIPAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 
DISCREPANCY 




TEACHEl^TIME FOR 
AND SKTlLSFOR 
INSTRUCTION 



Fig. 8. Achievement"'* and Ins^riifctrttvn: The^ Basic 
Feedback Structure of Schools. 



If there is a gajp between present stud 
and the expectations fot achi eve-me n t , teache 
the appropriateness I jRid intensity of^ ins 
<Je l iver to the,^ sdude^ffs. Changes in- Jhstru^t 
student uiotivat:4/n afid a ch ie veme n t . Th^ qua 
of* instruction af p^dent receive?^ oyer 
sufficient to kefep | s t udeti t ach iey eme n 
teacher expectatibnsL Pr.incipals also^ 
achievement. Thejr work to modify teacher 
amount 'of. time th^t teachexs spend . 6n ins 
influences the appropriateness and intensity 
and,- therefore, stf.dent achievement. Fig. 8 
the important rble of st^dent motiva 
instructional process.. Student motivation b 
.is affected by the instructional process, 
rate of learning . for students and is, its 
the level of stH^dent achievement. 



ent achievement 
rs w^ll modify 
tructiton they 
ion wiiSl affect 
lity andVamount 
time wiNll be 
the leyAl of 
pectationjs for 
inland' the 
c.t ion wV i c h 
jf- f ns true t ion , 
4lso iri'dicates 
ion in the 
th af f e ct S and 
t af f e^t s the 
, [ affected by 
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These' feedback loops exist in all schools. The primary 
difference be t we e n . e f f e c 1 1 ve and i ne f f e c t ive schools lies in_ 

the nature of tl^e expect atj^ojxs €-liat teachers 'and principals 

have for . students. This difference is found .repeatedly in 
the literature (Benjamin, 1980;, Brbokover JLt al^. ,^ 1979 ; 
Edmonds,'. 1979 ; Phi Delta Kappa, ^^SiLt Salganik,' 1980; 
Silberman, 1970; Weber, 1971). In an*\ffective school, 
teachers and the principal maintaiit high expectations for 
the ach ie^yement of all students except tTiose who are clearly 
exceptional. They assume ' that regardless - of family 
background or social clas-s characteristics all children can 
learn at a nor ma 1 rate and can achieve standard levels of 
performance during , their years of /sc^hooling. In an 
ineffective school, 'expectat ions for achieve me nt are neither 
high nor ^ixed. Crhildren who enter school with'a lower 
level of reading readiness or who are from lower 
socio-economic class'es (Rist', 1970) are carfegorized as low 
achievers. It i^s assumed that there is li/tle the. school cin 
do the of f s^e t * the impact of ^prescV/ool, - f ^mi ly , and 
environmental conditions.. 



k crucial difference between effective 
schools^ lies in their expectations for 
achieving students (see Fig. 9). 



and i nef f ect ive 
inrit ially ^ow^ 



Fig. 9.^ The Relationship between Student 
Achievement and Expectations in 
^\ Effective and Ineffective Schools^ 



7)CHi6v/eMCAjr 



Fig. 9A 



TIME 



The Effective Sqhool: No Effect 
of Declining Student Achievement 
on Tea c her r Principal Expectations 
for Studjent Achievement. 
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(Figur^ ^n^.jnue 



a) 




^1 




8.. 9B 



TIME 



/The Inef f ect ive 
T e^.h e r-P r i n c 1 p a| 
S talents Follow 
Ach ieveine n t . 




ling 



na f o 
Student 



06 



a ch 1 ev 
student 
to the 
iover 



that 



-^In 
group 



v/a^ ^ instantaneous drop iu student 
^^Sht oc^^f if, foj^ example, the entire 
^■^ the S^^ool ' wete replaced^, f ram one day 
^1 tl^ ^^^^d^nts ^hose achievement level was far 
^^^^^nts they replaced. In-an e;/ffective 
e^cP^ctatiofl^ for the stud ents dp not c ha ng e . 
^ school, teacher expectatloTis gradually 
that they are dealing 



fa t io^ 

stud 



the 
^he^ 



^^allze 



,Teache<tlJ^e^"'::o^t ^^^ejr expectations to the new 
*impllc> , ^ T^^^f tli^s. <l^lf f er^^ce are important 



t^\,(lent,^^^'ho have a ipwer level 



with a new 
of achiev^jnent. 
level«^ The 



In 



achlev^^K t 

^^^f^^y^t^^ Srd-^ try 
^e'' 'lJ^^^ction 

are /^^ t;K\ Th^ ^t^ff 1^ "willing away" the problem. 
Bec^^u^^^o \p 1^ ^^J^rowin'g> there is no need to provide as 
ch in^tru^^j. j^on in the c a se of t h^ e f f ec t i ve 

J ^^eq^^^^"''^ the .s'^^^ents receive less appropriate 
t\Be l^^tructl^" in the ineffective school. In 
^ hoP^f Hhe e^ttra ef f ort would begin to raise 



more • - ^'riZ'^ 



c^iv^ school the discrepancy between 
^^P^Qtatl^^ Is large. Consequently the-' 
d^F to*^>rv Provide moi^e appr opr ia te and 

to close the gap. In an- 

Smaller because expectations 



much 

s"cho^l ' ^ 



and 
a n 

achieve 
.to falX 



in 



In^^^^ive rschj^ol. 



the ,,^ag^ ^^-g^^^^ 

detall^\N45re ^he fe^db 

8cho£>lf hy^tuaB "^epi^ted Figure 



achievement tepds 



the 



dl^^^r^^^g in expectations that produces 
tu<^^^ depic^®^ in Fig* 3 & A, and tested in 

depicts, in essence, 'a more^ 



>ack 



Structure of an effect ive 
3. If one traces the 
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the liiVkages in^xlS^th figures, ^s 
appropriaieness and intensity of 
Expectations are ind e pendent of achievement 
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TEACHER TIME FOR, 
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Fig. 10. 



Achievement and Instruction' The Feedback 
Structure of Ineffective Schools. 




Figure 10 represents the feedback struc^^ur'e of 
i nef f e^t ±v,e sx: hool . Expectations depen d on achieveme nt .C A5 
achieveme.nt falls, so do expectations--precisely r^e 
behavior d-esp ribed in" Fig\ire 9. Because of the addition of 
this positive link between achieve me nt and expect at tons , ^^s 
achievement falls, instruction becomes less appropriate /am 
less intense. This is the same feedback structure as that 
in Figure 4 . ] 

As the. discussion above suggests, .we view expectations 
as a crucial difference between effective and ineffective 
soho-ols. V/e tested the importq^ce of this difference by 
adding a formulation for teacher expectations to the 
first-stage model. We ^found that the different sets /of 
expe^ctations for effective and ineffective schools .produced 
the same achievement patterns as tbose shown iji the original 
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( se^ Figs . 5 



and 



] 



f Irst-stageK model output 
ax^ 14). ' ^ 

The basic i ns »r lic t i o nal process in schc 
sim4)le as Figure 8 v/ould suggest. From Figui 



S up rc 



pp, 



1 2 



>ols is not as 
e V 8 one could 

conclude that the,wa>K to bring about a more efTect ive/* school' 
dvs to increase the time the teac'^rs sp^encl • on i ns t rue t i o.r^ 
and to increase their ^l<il^\s throug+» staff development. Yet 
requiring more staff deV'elop.ment and Instructional t^ime 
without d^crecising other duties such 
d i sc i pi i.ne 
i nc reas i ng 



as ma i n t a i n 1 ng 
and clerlcal/atlministrative tasks ^ medns 

'S'chers' workload; ^Onedemands mo re work in /the 
of time. A heavy workload over a 
time increase.s the likelihood of 
Wi th "burn-out" , teachers don't work . a\s hard , 
they "go through the motions" and, as a consequence, [teacher 
effectiveness and_ the' appropriateness an<i intensity of 



s^me amou 
period ( 
"bur n-outPf 



pro 1 cyige d 
: eac he r 



Walsh,L 1979) 



of instructi 
result in more pressure on 
ag^ain increasing 



instructionX fall (Bardo, 19 79 
appropriate nyess and/ intensity 
achievement iju 1 1 fall. T\\is will 
'^teachers to- piKt more time into instruction, 
the pressures an workl*oad. [6] 

There is an additional effect of le^s 
less intenff^^e ins tiy^ct ion. As motivation 
behavior problem's in the school starts 
hav-e to spend more timeon discipline 

workload pressures. C(gp e q ue n 1 1 y , Vteacher effectiveness 



appropriate and' 
f^^%lk the number of 
to rise. f e a ch e r s 
which a 1 s o/^^T^nT r e a s e s 



pressures, 

falls and- instruction becomes even 
intense. Declining school-wide beh 

directly t^he amoui\t of time teacher 

The result /of- this* ad^ditional 

suggested in Figure 11 i^s tcL set o 

falling motivation, falling 



less a pp^ o p r i a' t e and 
Asr begins to reduce 
/liave yf or i ns'^t r uc t i o n . 
e e d b.a c/^ . _s t ructure as 
rd spiral of 
vement, increasing 



•workload'' 
work done 

P 



[6] The scenario described he^ presumes that 
incorporates two operativcdimensions: (I) actual 
and time s^gnt doling it and (2) the pJX?-^-0 19.^1 L^jiA 
expectations foi- doing work, whether such expectations are 
s~elf- o'^ other-impo.^ed and whether, flue work is actually done 
or not. Thus, even when, as ,m c o ns g q ue nee o f burn-out, 
teachers may do Ifess w_^o^rJc, they still ma y e xp e r i e nee 'a 
higher worlcload_ f'rom the ""psychological pres-sT of^ growing 
ex'pectatlo'ns "to" meet the^ needs of^ students who^are not 
learning as" the teachers perceive that they should be 
learning. Teachers in schools with high expectations for 
a^ll students are especially vulnerable to this psychological 
^ress. (Teachers in schools with low expectations for 
low-achievers are mo r e p r o t e c t ed from this fonp of burn-out. 
In such schoo»6, responsibility for low achievement is 
d^i^place^d onto the students, their families, and their 
cTtjltural environments.) 
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pt^essures on the teachers, increasing teacher burn-out and 
greater and greater difficulty in provia|ng appropriate and 
Intense' instruction (Duke &^Meckel, 1980>J^ /. 




4 



Fig. 11. The Impact of Tea^cher Workload 



This diagram pojnts up the fact that there are very real 
constraints op the 'ability of a^chool staff to provid^e 
appropriate and intense instruction for 
students in the school who are In the 
simiTar set ofconstraints operate 'on the 
12 illustrates. (Burruss, 1978) 



those groups of 
greatest need. A 
principal as Fig. 
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Fig. 12. 



Impact of Principal Workl oad . 



C 



The c Q^ris traints imposed on the instructioi/al process by 
teacher vo rk 1 oad and s t ude n t behav* o r\ s ogge s t that in 
schools where the^e is a desire , for /l^cnVased./ effort land 
instruction (Vf or \^example in a-'.jechool/ wVere a significant 
portion of the student population is^^aTchleving ipt levels 
below normal) the staff cannot meet the^ challenge f o^r more 
appropriate and» more Intense instruction without additional 
resources. The avai 1 a bi 1 i ty o f additional resources fvs a 
fifnction of the leadership of a principal and the reputation 
th^t the school has as an effective sc/hool. ' If a school is 
perceived as being ineffective a nd ^a s hav 1 ng 



weak 



principal, 
add! tioi%al 



If t wV 1 1 
• e^^o 1(1 r c e s , 



be 
On 
effect! 



ige y23 
acquire 



commi tinen t - feof^ be tng 
and if it has demons^rat 
achi eveme n tt/ then tH^ysc 
the kinds of _r€fsDur 
addi ti 



^ extremely difficult to 
the other hand, \t . the school has a 
e, if it has strong leadership 
.success ^n Improving stude.nt 
would be more likely to acquire, 
n^eds. (Bur fuss, 19 78) Tfee'se 
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Fig. 13. ' Effect of Addi t i onal^ S taf f on T_eacher Workload 



The final element In ourraodel o A^e f f e c t l.ve*"' sch oo 11 ng 
concerns the transition from an 1 nef f ecKjl ve ^to an effecttvif 
school ^The peAr^jelv^d e f.f ec tlyenes s Ihe scjwarol depends 
•,6n conditions within the scllfeol. \C o rfS i s fen t with our 
definition of an effective sc'Kool , ef f e c^ 1 ve ne s s' d e pe nd s ^on 
the ablllty*of the 'school t close t^e "^ap^ In reading" 
^ a ch le verae n t be^twe e h ^ lil t la 1 l^y Low-ac h 1 e v e r s* a nd . i n 1 1 1 al ly 
ave rage-ach.l eve . * »cK6,j9l effectiveness, as perceived by 
thest^ff and the c o ra A^rffrt y ; ^ot only depends c-h success "in 
closing, the ach levemjiif^/ gap /but ^Iso Is affected by the 
s trength< of. prf nclpa/. \ea^ershlp and t he quail ty. of the 
orgdnlza t^bnal climate captured , for example, by workload 
"f pressures * * r^*^-. 

^ * V ■ 

* sciiool triat ls\ moving t dwa r d ' e f f e c 1 1 v e ne S5 1^ one in 
\ which r eadrl ng^ ach 1 e veme n t f o r In 1 1 1 a^^i!^ low achievers^ Is 
\rlslng. It Is attracting new sta'ff who are committed t^b an 
\ffectlve school philosophy and who have the; necessary 
.'fskll^ls to acc orap 1 1 sh t ho s e goals.. It hajs s t.'i^o'ng ^eadie rsh 1 p. 
It has a j-easonable . workl^oad so ^that t^eacheri and .the^ 
pr 1 ncl pal * a re nl^ "burned, out". It, has ,an orderly, quiet; 
atnjosphe re: where dlsclpll ne^i s enforced. And, finally, it 
has rising- teacher expectations for low achievers (cf« 
Edmonds, w 1 9 79 & Phi Delta Kappa, 1 9 8 0 ) . TTie s e changes 
trl>gger anv. upward spiral w,here succe6s\ leads to more 
succV^s. This feedback structure can also* operate In ^a 
downward -spiral. Declining ^tudent achievement leads ' to 
declining school effectiveness which lends to . lower 
^ expec tat Ions and a further decline 1 n a c h 1 e veme n t • (Duke & 
Meckel, 1980) . T he ya r^a b 1 e^ Involved In the transition of 
the school are Illustrated In Fig. 1 4 • • ^ ■ ^ ' 

■ ■ 'J ' ' • ■■ 

The relationship between changes ^ In perceived 
effectiveness and changes In teacher e x'fje c t a tl o Is one we 
feel Is crucial to t^e understanding of /the fransltlon, 
process andf at the same tlm^, one which — i^s not very well 
understood. Moving^ a school toward effectiveness Is a 
significant cl^ange^ effort. ,Yet the> history of educational ' 
(Change suggests that far more efforts fall than succeed. We 
af^ cur rently; i n the process of seeking to understa.nd and to 
capture more accurately In'the model the major dynamics of 
^stablll^'ty and change whic h ^operate in a school within which 
leaders are a 1 1 e m p c/^»aL^t about' m-b re offectn^ve ways of 

dealing e d uc a t i o n a l^^O^i^l tli 1 ow- a ch 1 e v i ng childre|n. It is 
i^mportant' to u n d e ts\sah»CT^ the c o n t r as 1 1 ng c o nd 1 t; 1 o n s which 
f ac 1 1 1 t a;4«€ d 1 f f e r e n c^-— i^v e 1 s • o f staff cooperation and staff 
r r es 1 s4:ance . Toward this v«rnd, we are cfirrently^ arranging a 
I, series of 1 n t e r v i e w >-^'T"fT7 researchers aYid rVr ac t^i 1 1 o ne r s who 



^ave observed or exp e r X e need . t he se dynamics 
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.Fig. .14. Impact of Perceived School Effectiveness. 



Fig. 15 Illustrates the model In Its entirety. The 
basic Instructional process loop is surrounded by the 
additional, feedbacfe loops Hhat shape the Instructional 
process and^ whlch have alreadyA been discussed . 
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llv General Structure: Effective Schooling 
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group of students in the school. We feel that it is, 
important to distinguish kraong the different achievement 
groups that are; . in' reality A a part of every school. 
Consequently', the basic structure for instruction involving 
student achievement, motivatio,n, the appropriateness and 
intensity of iffs t r uc t i o n , teacher exp.ec ta t i ons , principal 
expectations', and teacher time and skills' for instruction 
are all replicated for each of the three ,4ifferent 
achievement groups. The purpose of this is to allow us to 
analyze the impact of different expectations for different 
achievement groups and the allocation of different amounts 
of instruction to these groups within the school. As 
prevftously mentioned, a number of researchers stress the 
importance of this "microlevel" perspective on resource 
allocation (cf. Brown & Saks, 1980; Har ni schf eger & Wiley, 
19^76; Xhomas, 19 77). The model is also constructed to 
encompass interaction effects among the different 
achievement groups which represent peer influences of 
students on other students and the competition among 
achievement groups for teacher time, teacher skills and 
principal support. 

* 

The model makes some simplifying assumptions about 
schools and the i ns t r uc t i o nal p r oc e s s . The first assumption 
is that the focus of the model is on the management of human 
resources within the school environment. We have not 
focused on tHe role of instructional materials. We have 
assumed, that ttt^ are sufficient instructional materials to 
support whatever level of "i ns t r uc t i o n is required for a 
particular achievement group. It is our contention that 
schools have differential impacts on students even with this 
simplifying assumption. . • 

Second, we have made no distinction between teaching 
staff and professional . support personnel or 

para-professionals. . We have viewed staff ■ as ha-ving a 
variety of duti,es to p e r f o rm an# have assumed that all staff 
perform theseduties. 

Third, we have focused on the school as an essentially 
isolated unit. We assume that the school, whether we model 
it as an effective or ineffective school, receives the same 
per pupil expenditures and has the same initia-1 
student/staff ratio. Efforts on the part of the principal to 
acquire additional staff represent the utilization of 
alternative channels for funding (for example, federal 
grants, community and business support, p a r en t volun t ee rs , 
special school district funds, etc.). 

Fourth, the model is concerned with the behavior of the 
school as a whole and does not focus on individual students 
or cohorts of students as they move through the school. The 
_-r - u«t..»-i-»T> nf thft second-staee*model is shown in 
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sixth grade readilig scores for the diff^erent initial 
achievement groups. 

Fifth, the model does .not attempt to portray the 
instructional process with the kind of detail represented In 
the research on teacher effectiveness. We have not tried to 
model explicitly individual teachers or differences among 
classrooms. We have viewed teachers and instruction at a 
more aggregate level. Our model of effective teaching- of 
basic reading skills is that of "direct i ns t rue t ion'^Cs e e 
footAote [3], Supra . , p. 8) The skills that are referred to 
in this model are the skills jiecessary. fo . provide direct 
instruction! in basic reading competencies. 

Sixth, we assume that there are no nepessary differences 
among the three achievement groups with regard to innate 
ability, sex, race, or soc i oe conomi <? s t a t.us . We believe that 
t1ie feedback structures we describe w:ill generate the 
diverging. achievement patterns without positing differences 
orf these , kinds among the groups and without^ assuming any 
effects of such differences except' as they may be reflected 
in th^- initial achievement differences, themselves 
(Salganlk., 1980). 

Seventh, we have focused on student academic motivation 
rather than on general motivation and have not included 
effects of parents other than assuming that family 
background may -have c on t ribu t ed • t o the i ni t i al d i f f e r e nee s 
In reading readiness. Thfs Is not to say that parents are 
unimportant. Rather, we believe that the responsibility for 
making schools effective lies with the educ|tors, not the 
parents. The assumption is that parents are not crucial in 
making an effective school; "nowever, this assumption does 
not seek to deny that parents ca n con t r ibu t e , po s i t i ve ly or 
adversely, to, the ef f or ts >>f ,the school staff. 

Eighth, we have limited ourselves to cognitive outcomes 
(in reading basic ski lis measured' by staYidardized reading 
tests because most of the research has been done in this 
area and because we believe in the primary importance of 
mastery in reading for all school work. Research suggests 
that other methods of instruction besides direct instruction 
may be more appropriate at higher grade levels or for 
different outcomes (Gowe'r & Saphier, 1980; Peterson, 19 79). 

Finally, the model^ also trac.ks, in a simplified way, the 
effects of reading and of alternative policies of resource 
allocation on achievement i^n other instructional areas. 
Thifi dimension of the model tracks (1) the short-term 
negaltive impact on achievement in other subjects of policy 
decisions to r eal loca te 1 ns t r iic t ional time. to reading and 
(2) the long-term positive impact of rising reading 

A r\ a n ^ o in nfhpr rontent areas. 
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'Either through' experimental designs or statistical 
techniques, educS'tional researchers examine problems by 
Jontro'lling ' all but a few variables. This pattern of 
i|es,e^r.ch closely ./ resembles that of the physical scientist. 
/^Similarly, the $j'mpHfying assumptions described above imply 
th6 control of potentially confounding variables t;hat we are 
, controlling in order to concentrate on what the literature 
suggests are those variables which are both critical 
c/ontiMbutors tOj the dynamics of effectiveness in schools and 
jbote'ntially alterable (Bloom, 1 980) by those charged with 
/Janaging Schools. Casting the theory as a computer 
V,slmulation mod>l allows us to vary and isolate components 
b/:ihc feedback structure s y s t emma t ic al ly , in the manner 
> Controlled .laboratory experiments. ^ 



of 
of 



. The w6rk is as yet incomplete. The second-stage model, 
has been {Programmed, but sdme technical and S9me conceptual 
issues remain as yet unresolved. The major thrust of the 
second-stage effort is upon policy analysis , which muat 
await the completion of model testing. It is anticipated 
that this iwork will be completed soon and reported in the 
near future. — /[^ — 

• SUMMARY 



The f6cus of the current work has been upon the dynamics 
of effective schooling. The theory described suggests t>hat 
the essential difference between effective and ineffective 
schools' resides in their contrasting responses to declining 
student achievement. ^ -J 



Iffective schools arie characterized by 
expecS^^tions for all,, except clearly exce 
Ineffective schools are characterized 
principali expectations which drift 
low-achieylng students. The result is that 
tend to \provide instruction - which is 
increasingly intense for. low-achieVj||pg 
ineffectivle schools are characterized by 
intense a 



schools 

j^s^s appropriate instruction f 



persistently high 
ptional, children, 
by teacher and 
downward for 
effective schools 
appropriate and 
students, whereas 
increasingly less 
or these students. 



The theory also suggests that there are important 
organizational properties which distinguish effective from 
ineffective schools. These include differences in the 
strength of the principal's leadership, the allocation of 
staff time, staff development, staff turnover, and the 
ability of the school to attrac-t quality staff and 
additional resources. 

Further efforts in this project will focus on analyzing 
alternative policies of transition from ineffective to 
^^^^o^-^tro c/^hnnHno. Our aim is to add incrementally, along 
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tltls transitlpa. Such knowledge 'seems especially critical 
at-a-tlme of growing, c r 1 8 Is — e c onoral c and pedagoglc--ln the 
schools. ?, 
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